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What Will You Do With This 
Child? 

Everywhere is found the child who 
is not quite able to live up to the 
standard set by normal children. He 
may be only backward or he may be 
feeble-minded. The exact number of 
feeble-minded persons in the United 
States is notknown. Accurate returns 
are so hard to get that in the census of 
1900 no attempt was made to record 
them. The latest official returns are 
therefore found in. the.census of 1890, 
which gives 95,571 as the number. 
Because many parents either do not 
recognize this condition in their 
ehildren or resent being questioned 
about it, there are without a doubt 
many cases not reported. 

However, assuming that the above 
figures are correct, we find that there 
are 1,526 feeble-minded for every one 
million of the population, (or ove for 
every 635). Making our estimate 
upon this basis there are now in New 
Jersey over 2,500 feeble-minded 
persons. 

The Training School for Girls and 
Boys, the State Home for. Feeble- 
Minded Women, and the two or three 
private institutions are caring for 
about five hundred of these. Many 
others are in the Hospitals for the In- 
sane, Epileptic Village, the Alms- 
houses, and other Institutions. A few 
(providing 
the children are easily managed) they 
may, perhaps, safely remain through- 
out their lives. By far the greater 
number however, are in places entirely 
unsuited to their needs. These are the 
children needing help. Some are in 
homes where they cannot possibly be 


eared for, either because of the home — 


or beeause of the child. Some are 
practically homeless living with 
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tramps and paupers and dragged from 
place to place and often used as ob- 
jects of pity to secure alms. It is of 
this great number who have no suit- 
able place to live, who, if neglected, 
bring upon their commpnities dis- 
grace, danger and expense, that this 
article deals. 

We now have in the Training School 
three hundred girls and boys. Their 
support, education, clothing and care 
is provided for in five ways. (Of 
course it is understood that the land, 
buildings, ete., are provided by charity. 
It is to the individual maintenance of 
children that the following refers.) 

(a.) Maintained by 
Each year the State pays a per capita 
per annum sum for the maintenance 
and clothing of those children wko are 
sent through the Governor. These are 
indigent State wards. If the amount 
annually appropriated, falls short of 
the number of applicants (which it 
always does) the Governor is thereby 
limited, and the overplus of children 
must either go without suitable care 
and training or be provided for in 
some other way. We now have on file 
a number of applications under this 
provision (or rather lack of provision) 
awaiting more funds. 


(b) Maintained partly by the State _ 


and partly by parents. Under this 
head came those toward whose support 
the parents are able to pay only a part. 
The parents make application to the 
Governor the same as in class a but 
they agree to pay whatever they can 
and the State pays the balance. As 
the Training School has to make col- 
lections from the parents who at times 
become unable to pay the amount 
promised, the burden falls upon the 
Schdéol, and then these ehildren drop 
into class c. 

(c) Maintained partly by the State 
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and ‘partly by the "Training School. 


Under this head come those last men- 
tioned in class b, and also those who 
have made progress under our train- 
ng and therefore require less care and 
attention. When children of this 
class enter the School they are all in 
elass a or class b. About two-thirds 
of the children sent by the State are 
now in class c, having learned enough 
to make themselves less of a care and 
being able to do a number of helpful 
things if properly directed. As 
children progress the amount paid by 
the State gradually becomes less Jand 

unds thus saved are used to send 
other children. Thirty-five State 
children are now supported by the 
money saved in this manner. 


(ad) Maintained entirely by the 
parents. These are known as private 
pupils, and the parents pay the entire 
amount of their maintenance. 


(e) Maintained entirely by the 
Training School. These are free pu- 
pils and are either those who were in 
class c but have had their maintenance 
reducéd from time totime until now 
they cost the State nothing, or they 
are supported entirely by the gifts of 
philanthropic people. It is for this 
We have 
on our application list a large number 
of children who should by all means 
be here. They need a proper home, 
suitable food and clothing, cheerful 
surroundings that will bring light into 
their darkened lives, and training, so 
that they may become less of a burden 
to the world. No way is now open for 
them to be admitted to our care un- 
less people of means will endow beds, 
Or otherwise provide the necessary 
funds. 


From time to time during the past 
sixteen years charitably inclined peo- 
ple have visited our School, and 
having seen ‘what is being done have 
used their efforts to secure endow- 
ments for our work, or, if they were 
able, have themselves endowed beds 
or built cottages. Will you not do 


your share for these children? 
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- Why Endow a Bed. 


There are among the applicants for 
admission to our Training School, 
many whom, because of the lack of 
sufficient funds, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to refuse. Families are being 
broken up, the different members pre- 
vented from living their lives to their 
fullest, other feeble-minded children 
being brought into the world because 


of the influence of the one, neighbors 
annoyed, and indeed almost whole 
communities caused to suffer worry, 
danger and expense, because of the 
presence of feeble-minded children in 
their midst. 

I give below the merest outline of 
some of the cases now on file in our 
office. Surely if men and women of 
means knew of the great need of these 
children, they would endow beds, and 
so provide not only for one of them, 
but at the same time make permanent 
provision for some _ feeble-minded 
child. 

A. Girl, age eight, unable to walk or 
talk; father a drunkard, mother nervous 
and overtaxed in mind and body. 

B. Boy, age six, very nervous and ex- 
citable, unable to attend to the wants of 
Nature. Mother drunkard, grandmother 
insane, five other children in family, one 
of whom is feeble-minded. 

C. Boy, age seven. unmanageable at 
home, extremely nervous and excitable, 
cannot attend to Nature’s wants, father 
drunkard, mother very poor and hard 
worked; father, mother and brother of 
the mother feeble-minded, five other 
children in family. Mother has written 
pitiful letters asking to have child ad- 
mitted. 

D. Boy, age nine, very nervous and 
excitable, mother feeble-minded and 
living in abject poverty, two other 
children in family. 

E. Boy, age seven, could probably be 
trained, mother dead, father just out of 
hospital—is a driver, two sisters both 
feeble-minded, one now a pupil in the 
Training School. 

F. Boy, age fourteen, quite trainable, 
but very nervous, tather drunkard and 
insane, mother now abandoned by him, 
insanity and tuberculosis in both father’s 
and mother’s families. 

G. Boy, age fifteen, poor speech, 
excitable, mother insane, mother’s sister 
insane, father and mother and both 
mother’s parents drank a great deal, 
three other children in family, mother 
now dead. 
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Send a Card for our Sixteenth An- 
nual Report. 

% 


We want one thousand Association 
members. Will you not seeure at 
least one name for us? 


The attention of our readers is 
especially called to pages 22, (foot 
of page) and 23 of the new report. 
There is food for much thought on 


these pages The second paragraph 
on page 24 gives the solution. 


The keynote to our training is en- 
couragement. Repression is not good 
for our children, or indeed for any 
children. They need new heart put 
into them. The world must be full of 
light and life, cheerfulness and joy and 
on every side happiness must stand. 


How many parents and teachers 
really appreciate the value of 
‘‘splendid,’’ ‘‘very good,’’ ‘‘excel- 
lent,’’ ‘‘better than ever before,’’ and 
other words and phrases of like mean- 
ing. If the child’s day is punctuated 
with such remarks of commendation, 
rather than with condemnation, he is 
constantly uplifted, made to feel his 
strength, and best of all the one who 
says such things has a newer and 
brighter view of the world. 


The produets from our truck gar- 
dens and orchards, promise to exceed 
those of any former year. The sea- 
son has been an excellent one and 
almost without exception the crops 
have done real well. The tables have 
had an abundance of every variety of 
vegetables and fruits, and although the 
cannery has been exceptionally busy, 
and in the kitchens large quantities of 
fruits have been put up—we still have 


plenty. About cne thousand gallons 


of tomatoes have been canned, and 
over a thousand gallons of fruits of 
various kinds. From this, some idea 
may be had of what it requires to feed 
our large family three times a day. 


It is a wonderful help in our daily 
lives to get into the habit of seeing 
only the good. 


A diploma for Institutional Efficieney 
has been awarded to Mr. Richard 
Dunphy, who for more than three 
years has had charge of our truck gar- 
dens. Each year our gardens have 
furnished larger crops, due to the 
scientific methods of intensive farming 
practiced, and the officers of the 
School are glad to have this method of 
showing their appreciation. 


We have received four contributions 
to our Zoo during the past month. 
From Dr. John S. Halsey, a pair of 
fine pigeons; from Mr. Bernard 


Lotman, a pair of guinea pigs, from 


Mrs. Geo. B. Staats, a pair of ban- 
tams and from Mr. J. W. Buck, a top- 
knot duck. 


The Summer School for teachers 
closed August 20th. The school was 
an experiment this year, but was a 
success in every way. As the large 


number of backward children in the 


public schools is being more and more 
recognized each year, the need of 
teachers especially fitted to teach 
them is being felt. Nowhere, perhaps, 
ean this be better done than in the 
schools for the feeble-minded. Recog- 
nizing this fact, we established such a 
class this year and awarded a Certifi- 
eate to those who successfully passed 
the examination. The school will be 
continued next summer and as ar- 
rangements are already being made in 
some cases we shall probably have a 
much larger class. 


A full report of the summer’s work 
was published in ‘‘Charities’’ for Sep- 
tember 3, 1904. Reprints may be had 
by addressing the Superintendent of 
the New Jersey Training School. 


* 
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(On this Page will be published from time to time papers, articles, etc., emanating 
from the Training School. The following by Miss Alice F. Morrison, was read at 
the meeting of the American Association of Schools for Feeble Minded held at 


Faribault, Minn , June 24, 1904.) 


Entertainments in the Training 
of the Feeble-Minded. 


(Concluded.) 


To an interested visitor, witnessing 
one of these enjoyable evenings, filled 
with laughter, music, pleasure—bene- 
fit—the question of entertainments as 
a factor in the education of the feeble- 
minded would be satisfactorily an- 
swered, I am sure. 

Another entertainment of still differ- 
ent character is one which we call 
‘‘eontest.”’ At these entertainments 
about sixty children are chosen to con- 
test against each other, in pairs, in 
making beds, washing dishes, reading, 
spelling, ete. Usually the program is 
divided into three sections, twenty 
children taking part in each. As their 
names are called the twenty children 

ke their places on the platform, 
where are found in readiness two beds 
to be made, two problems to be solved 
and so on in twos, paring of fruit, 
husking corn, reading, washing faces 
and indeed, every form of occupation 
or training which ean be brought on 
the platform. Judges are then chosen 
from the employes, and at the tap of 
a bell the contest opens, and for ten 
minutes every child puts forth his very 
best efforts. The bell taps a second 
time and ning wey 4 stops. Judges 
decide. After that the stage is cleared 
and prepared for the second section. 
The children then come and take their 

es, and so on until all have con- 
tested. The names of the winners are 
then read by the Superintendent, and 
as he reads they all go on the stage, 
where they receive oranges, candy, or 
apples as prizes for their good work. 


One might think for a moment that 
this would cause a feeling among the 
children, but as we only speak of the 
winners, such is not the case. The 
effect is quite the opposite, it rather 
stimulates them, causing all to try 
harder, and as they say, ‘“‘win next 
time.”’ 


—— “7 the past year our children 
ave given several receptions, for 


which occasions they have been ‘re- 
sponsible. The decorating of hall, 
preparing of refreshments, to a cer- 
tain extent, and planning of program 
being left almost entirely with them. 
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These receptions afeiny proved to 
be of exceeding greAt value and pleas- 
ure both to the children and employes, 
for at these times they enter into 
the spirit of the evening with more 
zeal and enthusiasm than at any other 
of our social gatherings. 


Our special entertainments, such as 
those given at Christmas time, -Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Annual Day, etce., 
are of such character that I hardly 
need speak of their worth, except to 
say that these have not only been of 
real training value, but they have also 
given our Institution character and 
standing, which could have been gain- 
ed in no other way. 

I have simply spoken of a few enter- 
tainments given in our own Institution 
to show how really valuable such work 
ean become to all of us. I donot 
mean to infer, however, that all other 
work should be neglected or sacrificed 
for entertainment preparations, yet I 
do think that the things in life which 
call into action the greatest number of 
forces are the things which count most 
in complete development, as for in- 
stance, the boy or girl working in the 
shop, cottage or school-room, under 
the direct supervision of teachgr or 
trainer, does not exercise the to 
amount — pnent, thought and wi 
as the child who is put on his own re- 
amg as is the,case when our 
children take part in plays, cantatas, 
ete. And again, achild may be taught 
to do the same thing, drill, sing, or 
play in the class-room, without a 
definite aim in view, and he will not 
take one-half the interest as when told 
that it is to be given as a number of 
an entertainment. 


All work alone, or all play alone, as 
for instance, Institution routine with- 
out diversion of some kind, or enter- 
tainmment work to the detriment of 
other things, would be entirely wrong. 
The two must co-operate, if best re- 
sults are to be gained. 


Let us not forget, however, that 
while training and development are 
things of momentous consideration, 
the happiness of our children is para- 
mount to all, and in closing I would 
like to say that ‘‘happiness’’ should be 
the keynote of every Institution in the 
land, or ‘‘where there is happiness, 
there is love, and where there is 


love there is peace, and where peace 
is, God is.”’ 
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